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grown men and women studying the regular high
school subjects. Some had previously taught ru-
ral schools and now sought further instruction; and
others had worked on the farms or had been in
business. Men of twenty-five or thirty sat in
classes with town children of fifteen or sixteen, but
made such a large proportion of the total attend-
ance that they did not feel embarrassed by the
contrast in ages.

In the eighties there were scores of these acade-
mies, institutes, and seminaries in the towns of the
South. They were not well graded; the teachers
may never have heard of pedagogy. Their libra-
ries were small or altogether lacking, and their appa-
ratus was scanty; but in spite of these drawbacks
an unusually large proportion of the students were
desirous to learn. Many teachers loved mathe-
matics or Latin, and some of the students gained a
thorough if narrow preparation for college. An
examination of college registers of the period shows
a considerable proportion of students of twenty-
five or thirty years of age. There is even a
case where a college student remained out a term
in order to attend a session of the Legislature to
which he had been elected. The college students
of the late seventies and early eighties were serious